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admission, Mexican woman with 3 children, not consenting to vaccinate 
the children; refused admission to Mexican ports, perfectly blind and 
without means, 1; refused admission to Mexican ports, with general 
dropsy and no means, 1; disinfection of soiled linen imported for 
laundry work, 429 pieces; fumigation of blankets, clothing, etc., of 
Chinamen who smuggled themselves into the United States and were 
ordered to be deported, 35 bundles; vaccination of children of immi- 
grants, 8. 

Inspection at Laredo, Tex. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Hamilton reports as follows: 
Week ended September 23, 1905. Number of passenger trains 
from Mexico inspected, 14; persons on passenger trains from Mexico 
inspected, 1,084; immigrants on passenger trains from Mexico inspected, 
28; immigrants vaccinated upon entry from Mexico, 18; 3 persons 
from Veracruz, Mexico, (aliens) refused entry until complete 5 days 
from said port; 2 persons 2 days out from Cordova, Mexico, detained 
until complete 5 full days from said port; 2 persons (aliens) 3 days 
out from Cordova, Mexico, refused entry until complete 5 full days 
from said port; no noticeable increase of mosquitoes during the week. 



STATISTICAL REPORTS OF STATES AND CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
YEARLY AND MONTHLY. 

California — Sacramento. — Month of August, 1905. Estimated 
population, 35,000. Total number of deaths, 24, including 3 from 
tuberculosis. l 

Indiana. — Month of July, 1905. Total number of deaths, 2,774; 
rate, 12.3. In the corresponding month last year, 2,772 deaths; 
rate, 12.3. In the preceding month, 2,482 deaths; rate, 11.4. Deaths 
by important ages were: Under 1 year of age, 548, or 20.3 per cent 
of the total; 1 to 5, 243; 5 to 10, 53; 10 to 15, 43; 15 to 20, 101; 65 
and over, 592, or 21.9 per cent of the total. Some important causes 
of death were: Tuberculosis, 321, of these 286 were pulmonarj^; 
typhoid fever, 62, an increase of 7 over the preceding month; diphthe- 
ria, 15; scarlet fever, 8; whooping cough, 23; pneumonia, 63; diarrheal 
diseases, 361, against 107 in the preceding month; cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, 32; influenza, 6; puerperal fever, 9; cancer, 110; violence, 
174; smallpox, 3. 

Iowa — Keokuk. — Month of August, 1905. Estimated population, 
16,000. Total number of deaths 18, including diphtheria 1 and 2 from 
tuberculosis. 

Louisiana — New Orleans. — Month of August, 1905. Estimated 
population, 325,000— white, 239,000; colored, 86,000. Total number 
of deaths, 735 — white, 535; colored, 200 — including diphtheria 2, 
enteric fever 13, whooping cough 3, and 80 from tuberculosis. 
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Michigan— Typhoid fever, 1900-1904,.— The Monthly Bulletin of 
Vital Statistics, August, 1905, says: 

The total number of deaths reported and compiled from typhoid fever during the 
past five years has amounted to 3,312, or an average of about 662 per annum. The 
most fatal year was 1900, with 859 deaths from typhoid fever, or a rate of 35.5 per 
100,000 population, and the most favorable year was 1903, with 593 deaths and a death 
rate of 23.7. The average rate for all cities was 31.6 per 100,000, or markedly higher 
than the rural rate, 23.5. 

According to the last United States census, Michigan's death rate from typhoid 
fever in 1900 (28.1) was somewhat greater than the average for all of the registration 
States, namely, 25.4 per 100,000. The computation was for the census year ending 
May 31, 1900, and did not include the exceptionally high mortality from typhoid 
in the latter part of the calendar year, which raised the rate to 35.5 in the table on 
page 66. These are the rates for the registration States: Connecticut, 27.4; District 
of Columbia, 80.7; Maine, 28.8; Massachusetts, 22.3; Michigan, 28.1; New Hamp- 
shire, 16.8; New Jersey, 21.1; New York, 24.4; Rhode Island, 23.8; Vermont, 31.1. 

Certain groups of American cities, according to the United States census, gave the 
following average death rates from typhoid for the eleven-year period 1890-1900: 
Cities in New England States, 30; cities in Middle States, 32; cities hi Lake States, 
48; cities in Southern States, 50; cities in Western Central States, 38; San Francisco, 
Cal., 37. In the extended list of cities showing death rates per 100,000 white popu- 
lation in 1900, the only cases having typhoid rates over 100 per 100,000 or 1 per 1,000 
are the following: Allegheny, Pa., 101.9; Charleston, S. C, 103.1; Newcastle, Pa., 
147.1; Pittsburg, Pa., 145,5; Pueblo, Colo., 107.8; Youngstown, Ohio, 116. So that 
the fact that at least two Michigan cities had average rates of over 100 for an entire 
five-year period, while another was very close to this limit, is very significant. 

When we come to foreign countries we may note the very low death rates from 
typhoid fever, according to statistics for the year 1902 in the international data pub- 
lished by the English registrar-general: England and Wales, 12.6; Scotland, 12.2; 
Ireland, 13.8; Norway, 4.6; German Empire, 7; Hungary, 27.3; Netherlands, 8.6; 
Belgium, 17.8; Switzerland, 6.2; Spain, 45.8; Italy, 34.6. And in certain foreign 
cities, according to a very valuable table in the Anmiaire Statistique, 1903, of the city 
of Buenos Ayres, there were for the five-year period 1898-1902 the following rates per 
100,000: Buenos Ayres, 22; London, 14.4; Paris, 21.7; Berlin, 5; Vienna, 5.1; St. 
Petersburg, 80.7; Madrid, 50; Brussels, 17.2; Turin, 22.2; Lisbon, 29.4; The Hague, 
5.1; Berne, 7; Copenhagen, 13.3; Stockholm, 4.3; Rio de Janeiro, 15.9; Santiago de 
Chile, 48.3; Montevideo, 18.8; Habana, 39.3; San Jose (Costa Rica), 74.9; Milan, 
46.2. The fact that the greatest city in the world should have so low a mortality 
from this filth disease, the highest rate since 1885 having been only 18 per 100,000 
population in 1899, and the rate for 1903, the lowest on record, being only 8.3, would 
effectually disprove that there is any necessary connection between the massing of 
population and increased mortality from this disease. Not a single city in Michigan 
over 10,000 population can show as low a death rate from typhoid fever as London. 

It appears that the death rates from typhoid fever are greater in the cities than in 
the country, the rates being respectively 31.6 and 23.5 per 100,000 population for the 
five-year period. A more favorable mortality for the country appears also in each 
individual year, the difference being least, however, in the epidemic year 1900. 

Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population show the highest death rates for the period 
and for each year thereof. It would appear that the dangers attending the aggrega- 
tion of population in a small area are greater than in cities of smaller size, and that 
the sanitary necessities of the case are not as well met as in cities of larger size. 
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Missouri — St. Louis. — Month of August, 1905. Estimated popu- 
lation, 685,000; white, 643,000; colored, 42,000. Total number of 
deaths, 804; white, 727; colored, 77, including diphtheria 8, enteric 
fever 24, -scarlet fever 1, whooping cough 11, and 111 from tubercu- 
losis. 

New Jersey — Paterson. — Month of August, 1905. Estimated pop- 
ulation, 111,883. Total number of deaths, 148, including diphtheria 
3, and 16 from tuberculosis. 

New York — Rochester. — Month of May, 1905. Census population, 
162,605. Total number of deaths, 245, including cerebro-spinal 
meningitis 7, diphtheria 8, enteric fever 1, measles 3, scarlet fever 5, 
whooping- cough 2, and 25 from tuberculosis. 

Month of June, 1905. Total number of deaths, 183, including cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis 4, diphtheria 11, measles 4, scarlet fever 1, 
whooping cough 2, and 22 from tuberculosis. 

Yonkers. — Two weeks ended September 23, 1905. Estimated popu- 
lation, 61,000. Total number of deaths, 31, including 3 from tuber- 
culosis. 

Utah — Salt Lake City. — Month of August, 1905. Census popula- 
tion, 53,531. Total number of deaths, 64, including diphtheria 1, 
enteric fever 3, and 6 from tuberculosis. 

ARRIVALS OF IMMIGRANTS. 

Report of immigration at Baltimore. 

Office of the Commissioner, 

Baltimore, Md., September SO, 1905. 

Number of aliens who arrived at this port during the week ended September 30, 1905; also 
names of vessels and ports from which they came. 



Date. ! Vessel. Where from. 



Sept. 25 ] Joseph Di Giorgio ! Port Antonio. 

27 ! Darmstadt I Bremen 

29 I Breslaua do 



Total . 



Number of 
aliens. 



3 

991 
4 



<• Deserters. 

Louis T. Weis, Commissioner. 



